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AB STP ACT 

A 16-week sttidy to investigate the effects that two 
methods of teaching writing had on writing apprehension and on 
overall quality and length of student writing involved over 100 
colleqe freshmen enrolled in Enqlish composition classes. Except for 
the methods cf writing instruction, both control and experimental 
group conditions were held constant, including class hours, number of 
words assigned, and choice of topics. Paly and Miller's writing 
apprehension test was administered at the beginning and end of the 
experiment alona with a two-hcur posttest writing sample. A summary 
of the features' of the experimental treatment includes: (1) 
introductory large group interaction activities: (2) paired- student 
problem solving: (3) small group problem solving; («) instruction in 
peer evaluation: (5) introductory large group "what to look for" 
practice; (6) small group sustained peer evaluation: (7) specific 
essay obiectives: and <8) a six-step instructional sequence preceding 
each essay. Conclusions drawn from the data were that students" 
writing apprehension was reduced using either method but at a faster 
rate with the experimental method and that the experimental treatment 
produced writing that was as proficient in overall quality as that 
produced bv the conventional treatment and significantly longer. 
<AEA) 
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TREATMENT OF WRITING APPREHENSION AND ITS EFFECTS ON COMPOSITION 

Roy F. Fox 

In the past two decades, writurs and theorists (Macrorie, 1976; 
Moffett, 1976; Elbow, 1973; Beaven, 1977; and Rogers, 1971) have 
argued for collaborative approaches to student learning, allowing for 
students to "unlearn" inhibitions oy engaging in "helping circles," or 
peer evaluation, vvhcre the discovery of student strengths und the sub- 
sequent building on these strenglhu are given instructional prioritv. 
More generally, these theorists fit into Maslow's (1954) "self-actuali- 
zation" theory, which posits that man naturally seeks to become every- 
thing that he can if he is sufficiently motivated. 

Especially for teachers of cumposition, a major underlying assump- 
tion of these writers and the various student-centered methods they 
espouse, is that a reduction of "writing apprehension" (Daly and Miller, 
1975) must first occur before students can reverse their inhibitions 
about writing and its subsequent evaluation, develop fluency in their 
writing, and cul'„ivate confidence in their writing. 

Remedial and introductory college composition clasncs are populated 
with students embarking upon the.ii- writing ovpcri'jrices with nut only 
a lack of basic skills, but with defeatist altitudes toward their com- 
posinq .-ibilities and the act of Writing itself. Tuch students avoid 
both vrfritincj and evaluations of Mieir writing. Kelly (1975) describes 
the dilemma of nuch students, wlio ronstantly hear "Tlio Voice of Airthority" 
and f(;ol the tfirc;t of "The Su(Dorior Intellect" w!icn thoy attempt to 
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write. Shaughncssy (1977) illustrates how one such student's writing- 
through a series of faltering beginnings and revisions— eventually 
disintcqratea. About this student and others like him, Shaughnessy 
states that 

He is awaro that he leaves a trail of errors behind him when 
he writes. He can usually think of little else while he is 
writing . . . Some writers, inhibited by their fear of error, 
produce buL a few lines an hour .... (p. 7) 

This wavering of basic writnrs during the actual composing stage 
was most recently observed in a study that examined the composing pro- 
cesses of traditional and remedial college freshman (Pianko, 1979). 
In this study, the traditional writers wrote at a much faster pace than 
the remedial writers. Pianko reported that remedial writers' composing 
processes were charactej-i^ed by "hcsitations"--not the pauses used i or 
thouijht or divoroion that were n.orc frequently observed in the behavior 
of the better writers. Interviews with the remedial writers conducted 
immedautely aft or observations revealed that only a limited number of 
tliem wr;ro concerned with the content or the ideau in their writing. 
Pianku concluded tlint Jin ovc r -roi-.ccrn for mechanics and usage and cor- 
rect v..n\lLiic) iluriny the compouitu) ;;tacjc waG responsible for rt^mediai 
ntud.'iils; ' slower writing pace. 

liu? ciniuriral development of an inblrumont to reliably measure 
Gucri af.prehensiun about vu'iting (Daly and Miller, \^r,) enabled thi.'-, 
inve.^,i lya.tor lo ank : Do -.1 ud-'nl -eent.ered r.i.ahods of tenchiruj compoG it ion 



Treatment of Apprehension 

(Macrorio, 1976; Moffett, 1976} et al.) measurably reduce writing 
apprehension more than conventional, teacher-centered methods? And 
if they do, how does tfus reduction affect students' written products? 

PURPQiiL OF THE STUDY 

Tlie purpose of this study was to investigate the effects two 
methods of teaching writing had on writing apprehension. Another 
purpose was to investigate the effects these two methods had on overall 
quality of student; writing and length of student writing. The first 
method of instruction (conventional) involved teaching writing primarily 
through writing exercises, lecture, discussion, and question-answer 
sessions. In this mcttiod, all student writing, generally instructed 
to adhere to traditional rhetorical modes, was exclusively instructor 
evaluated. Response, feedback and criticism to student writing stemmed 
solely from the instructor. The second method of instruction (workshop) 
involved large-()i'oup interaction exercises, paired-student and small- 
group language problem solving acl.ivities, f'reewriting , practice responses 
to writing, structured peer response to writing which graduated from 
exclusively positive comments to pusit.ive-negative comments, and two 
instrucl.or-f.tudcfit confcruncos. Also includc^d in this method were 
fipecific "irujLructor taugtit" objectives for each essay. 

Iho purpo.so of ttio oxporimontnl treatment outlined above was 
threefold. First., this I reatment. made an .'il,tciiii)t to provide safe 
onvironriicnL for the ap()reliensi ve writer to soquentially ease into dcvo- 
lo(jjriij a Ln '5L of communication siiuatiotir. (from partici patiof; in 
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singular, then paired, then small-group problem solving tasks), 
second, this treatment made an attempt to sequentially ease the appre- 
hensive writer into a healthy acceptance of critical evaluation of his 
own writing (from giving and receiving initially positive feedback from 
peers, to eventually giving and receiving positive-negative feedback 
from peers). Third, this treatment made an attempt to provide the 
specificity and structure that would observably improve selected writing 
skills (from participating in a structured procedure for response to 
writing, specific pre-tauglit skills objectives for each essay, and 
instructor-student conferences) . 

IIYPQTI ICSES 

The following hypotheses were tested: 

Hypothesis 1: that ali students j.nvolved in the experimental 
group woLild rerjorl. a significant reduction in 
writing approhenciion as measured by pie and 
post V/AT iicores. 

Hypolhosis 2: that all student:.^ involved in the control 

cjroup wouicJ retain Iheir original levi\Ls of 
writiiK) fipijrehensiod as incaGured by pr'u aiiu 
[X)sl V'Al ;ji:OL-os. 

!lyi;ultu:sis 5: ttuiL ;jJJ students (nuL just tho hiijhly 

;ip[)ri?hon:ii\o wriliTi;) in oxpcriiiicntai 
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group would report significantly lower 
levels of writing apprehension at the encl 
of the study than would all students in 
the control group. 



Hypothesis 4: that students ranked highest in writing 

apprehension at the beginning of the study 
in the experimental group would report 
significantly lower levels of writing appre- 
hension at the end of the study than would 
similarly ranked students in the control group. 

Hypothesis 5: that students ranked highest in writing appre- 
hension nt the becjinning of the study would 
write post test compositions that would be 
evaluated by two independent judges as signi- 
ficantly higher in overall quality than would 
the post test compositions completed by simi- 
larly ranked students in the control group. 

Hypothesis 6: that aii atudontn (not just the hiylily appre- 
hensive writers) in the experimental group 
wouJd write post Lest compositions utiat would 
be evaluated by two independent judtjoa as 
sicjnif leant ly hicjher in overall quaUty than 
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would post test compositions completed by all 
students in control group. 

Hypothesis 7: that stucjents who ranked highe; in writing 

apprehension at the beginning of the study , 
in the experimental group would write signifi- 
cantly longer post test compositions tnan would 
similarly ranked students in the control group. 

Hypothesis 8: that all students (not just the highly appre- 
hensive writers) in the experimental group 
would write significantly longer post test 
compositions than would all students in the 
control group. 

SUBJCCIG 

Subjeqts for this research wiue six (6) intact classes (n=106) 
of frcL;liman male and female studcnLs enrolled in Lngiish Composition 

at the University of Missouri -Columbia ^^"'^^J ^-'""^ ^P^^""'-^ semosi'^r of 
1978. All r.Ludontji assigned to thio class were so placed because they 
had I-L^coroii of below h9 on the '^Missouri College Cnylish IMacoment. lest." 
'Jt.udonts who h;j:l J) previously failod Coni[K::;ilion 1,2) had rxcossivr 
ab.sences IhrouijIiouL the lUMiiouLcr, .niJ 5) had cither droppiM.I the cl;ui;-, 
or druppcd out of scliool heforo Uu- end of t lu^ sjcinusLor wore i-xcluded 
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as subjects. The majority of tht^sc students came fiom either the 



areas around Missouri • ^ small pcrcentagu of students came from out 
of state. The majority of studbnt.s were between eighteen and nineteen 
years of ago. 

PROCEDURE 

Three graduate instructors taught one experimental and one control 
section each throughout the sixteen-week period. Two of the instructors 
were doctoral candidates in tngJiijh Education and one instrucLor had 
just completed a Master's Degree in English. All instructors had 
severf.l years of experience teacliing both high school English and 
college level composition courses. Prior to this study, all three 
instructors hau been exposed to the theory of workshop instruction, 
but hud no direct experience using it in thcj.r classes. They also had 
no previous ex[)erience with this study's particular experimental treat- 
ment, but each instructor had experience with the control group 
methodology . 

The rcocnrclier and instructors met approximately two hours each 
week of the experiment, in addition to ono i:ieeting at the beginning 
and cuiiclusion of the Gomcstor. These sessions included disci;Gsion 
of Viiiious rr.echanicrd procedures, ciiscussion of vnrioUG studont pcv- 
sonaliLieij, discussion oC objecMvns and tupu:;} for e-jsnys, uiul the 
(Iclineuticin of boquenl iaJ sto()S Tor iiistruct ion and (uosent at lun ol' 



large urban areas of $t. Louis Kansas 




rural 
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various concepts. Every attempt was made in these meetings and 
in informal consultation, to insure that each instructor was teaching 
the same material in the same sequence and manner. In addition, the 
researcher was able to sit in on aach 'nstructor^s class as an anony- 
mous observer of experimental procusses. 

All classes met for fifty minues, three times per week, A rough 
uniformity was achieved in the times the classes were scheduled. 

The three control groups each completed five outside of class 
essays, along with numerous in class paragraphs and exercises. The 
three experimental classes each completed seven out of class essays 
along with one freewriting per week and occasional in class writing 
exercises. A tally of the number of words written by both groups 
i evuiri ihCAw to be approximately equal. 

For assigfUid essay topics, both experimental and control groups 
seJectcd from the same pool of topics; each rtudent in the control 
group cliose his own, while students in the experimental group iiad to 
reach consensus in their small peer evaluation groups so that all group 
members wrote on the same topic. Thus, choices in both experimental 
and control groups; wore restricted to identical alternatives. 

AJl topicL) were selected or t:roatcci in accordance with four crituria 
I) they had to be clearly and concretely worded; 2) they had to involve 
a variety of ct>nt cmporary issuon rcither thafi ubstnjre or historical 
(jueat. itinr, ; 5) t.hcy IkkI lo (?Jicit varied kincis of writintj, arui 4) tlie> 
had to arour,c stii.iu inlon^it and liaci to 1)0 iiil.cj] luc.'tua Lly l:Iui t 1 uncj u icj 
f or CO I l(Mjf; i rrcihinaru 
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The aGsigniiient of midterm and final course grades was held 
constant acrosu oonditiona. In control groups, grades were assigned 
by instructors to each essay. Instructors handled the grading of 
in class work, participation, anu attendance as they normally did 
in their previous "conventional" teaching practices. Hypothetically , 
a lesser emphasis on grades in experimental groups could do much to 
reduce writing apprehension, but this was deemed to be an unrealistic 
approach. Consequently, on attempt was made in experimental groups 
to reduce writxrvj apprehension without ignoring or trivialiiiing the 
importance of grades. Accordingly, no grades were given by experimental 
group instructors for each essay after it was completed, but prior to 
the two instructor-student confei\;nces (at midterm and at semester's 
end), students completed written evaluations indicating the grade they 
thought their writings and revisions deserved. They were urged to oe 
realistic and to support their evaluations by pointing out specific 
improvements in their essays. At this time, through discussion and 
mutual agreement, instructors ga\c tentative grades to students based 
on their best two papers. For final course grades, instructors based 
their judgments on the best tvJo jjapers from the midterm conference, 
plus ttie last three essays coiiiplol.ud after the conference. Out of 
these five esr.ays, then, tfie best three wore selected to constitute 
the lulU of sliu-kMilG' course rjruCieLi. 

IRCAlMf.NT 

Jn control groups, all rest)onse Lo student writing came from 
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instructors. Control group instruction in essay organization focused 
on traditional rhetorical modes* Other conventional methods included 
lecture, instructor-led discussion, question and answer sessions, and 
writing exercises. 

All instructors had no previous experience whatsoever with this 
particular experimental treatment, which emphasized both positive rein- 
forcement and skills development. Because of the lack of research 
precedents for treatment of writing apprehension, it was deemed prema- 
ture to examine the independent effects that skills modification and 
reinforcement might have on students' writing apprehension and the quality 
of their writing. Previous research dealing with skills modification and 
the peer group (Auger, 1970; Lacjana, 1972; and Sager, 1973), factors that 
influence teoct^er-evaluations of student writing (Metzger, 1977 and 
Harris, 1977), teacher-perceived causes of writing apprehension (Daly, 
1970), as well as research dealing with positive reinforcement's effect 
on promoting more positive attitudes toward the writing act (llarticj, 
1966; Clarke, 1969; ford, 1973; Gtevens, 1973, and Weisberg, 1977) 
pointed toward this dual approach. 

A brief summary of additional salient features of the experimental 
trootinent afi[)onr below in l:hc same sequence as they were used: 

Ijt^>;Q duc{.ory Larcje -Grout) [nlornctlon Aclivili o^: included 
a "Signature Hunt" in ..tuch studtnits were given a lu^L of 
oiic-iino cJo^criptionG (''I hyve shaken fiarniG with ni. Least 
Lwo faiiiouG [)(:oplo.") arid wore ifU;trucLed lo wander ainongst 
eacli oLtier a.'ui (M)Lnin ttit; ragnaLuros of all other class members 
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next to the "appropriate" descriptions. (Approximute time: 
20 niiiuitos.) 

Also included was a brief "non-written" composition in which 
each student brought two objects to class and in about five, 
minutes, explained the connections and relationship the objects 
had to them. The objects were to somehow "symbolize" their 
owners. (Approximate time: two class sessions) 

Paired-Student Lanuaqe Problem Solving Activities ; Students 
worked in pairs only. These problems were designed to givo 
students practice and reinf orcemei)t in talking with each other 
in order to solve a problem. With each new problem presented 
(high interest "language dilemmas") which students hud ten to 
fifteen minutes to solve, they had to switch partners. 
(Approximate time: one class session) 

Sma ll-Group Language Problem Solving Activities : These were 
designed to give students nongraded practice in solving prob- 
lems in small groups of four to five students. With each new 
problem (wliich groups had fifteen minutes to solve), students 
switched groups so that they were working with a ni?w set of 
people 1 01 each task. An example of tliis kind of La.sk was to 
have groups "translate" nursery rhymes written in doublespeak. 
(Approximate time: oi'.e claus '^csnion) 
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Instruction in the Peer Evaluation Process t Each student 
was j?sked to read Chapter four from Elbow's Writing Without 
TeochiW (1973) , which carefully outlines workshop process 
in siinpLe and lucid terms. This ch&pter, along with a list 
of "musts" for workshop participants prepared by the researcher, 
was assigned and then thoroughly discussed by instructors anc^ 
their students. Several reviews and a nongraded quiz on the 
procedures insured that students understood the steps in 
this method, along with the basic rationale for using it. 

Introductory Large-G roup "What-To-Look-For" Practice ; Before 
peer groups were; formed, the instructors led their classes 
through three examples of student papers (from the previous 
sGiiieater) and questioned students about tfie papers' possible 
good points, und also pointed out dosirabJe elements in the 
pupfu-!.! which students ovurlookcd. Students had copies of all 
papt^rs under discussion. Jhe key was variety— as- many different 
cjualities as possible were reviewed, sucli as smooth transitions and 
lUMitonca t;lrurl.uri- varit'ly. Iri those initial practice evalua- 
I ioiii., only i)tjLiitivn rt^sjponnoi; wt:re pracLicnd, with Lhn example 
;ji,|H..T;- i!L)iiion:itr;i! in(j nulf ic:iont 1 y liicjli qua li ty--"qtK)d" writing, 
hilt (i;.t nHr(';;;;ni-i iy i-x.-.- 1 1 onl - •: aj Lt-,;iL a variety of [JOoiLivo 
I Mi^fditMil;; coulii lu: !ii;i(lt'. An oxrt.-ri-l rr'Jin n [)rof CGSional writer, 
.l.-ilh'd and fl'icnt, w.'v. .jLiiicjiul In be Uk> "unruacMiah ie" for 
.-■.V •),.■.] i n.'t i •;! ii.lrdt s : Wun, itM 1 i r;t i f (io;.l!i wurc :u't l;y example. 
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6) Small Croups for Sustained Peer Evaluation ; Small-yroup 
procedures followed were distilled from Macrorie (1977), 
tlbow (1973), Hawkins (1976), and Beavsn (1977). The first 
essay was restricted to positive feedback only. Subsequent 
respansCiS had to be either positive or positive-negative; 
solely negative feedback was never allowed. In addition to 
other kinds of responses, each student had to discuss whether 
or not the essay in question had correctly fulfilled specific 
assigned objectives. All essays were reproduced so that each 
student had copies of everyone else's writing. Instructors 
checked on small group progress by acting as participants 
in each group, alternatiruj groups, striving for equal time 
with each group, making allowances for more time if h parti- 
cular group required the attention. Instructors somcLimea 
needed to act as catalysts to get slow groups moving at a 
faster pace, as well as to get fast groups to slow to a reason- 
able pace. Instructors' attitudes and behaviors with small 
groups were discussed and clarified in the weekly meetings with 
Iht; reoparcher. Thoy were encouraged to serve as role models 
for variety in response, tactfulnuss , sensitivity, and depth 
in the quality of their feedback. 

7) Specific L]l).icctiveu for L'.'jch Isu^a y: Throughout thio ocmester, 
instructors and researclier examined studciiiLs' in cIo'jg free- 
writing,'; (one wook) ;jiid out of r]:isv> ossr.ctyG to dotermine 
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students' most common skills deficiencies. The limited 
specific objectives for each essay were selected to remedy 
these observed problem areas. Ttien, there was an attempt 
to match or correlate these objetcives with essay topic 
choices so that the topics would easily lend themselves to 
student illustration and demonstration of the objectives. 
Next, accompanying reading assignments were chosen which 
explained, illustrated, and provided reinforcement exercises 
for whatever skills the objectives demanded. Most assignments 
for reading came from the Harbrace College Handbook by Hodges 
and Whitten (1977). No specific objectives were used for the 
first css^y in an attempt to initially emphasize each paper's 
overall and whole effects; fragmented microviews of writing 
that invariably accompany criticial analysis, it was judged, 
would be stressed soon nnough. Objectiver. ranged From avoid- 
ance of sentence fragments to fresh use of simile and metaphor. 

B) Instructional Sequence [^receding Each flssay ; For each 

of th(^ neven papers, the same "instructional cycle" was followed. 
A brief description of the six mcijor steps in the cycle follows: 

litt.'p i: iL ircin-cjrou f) cl arificai in n o f objoctivrs r.or,s iurir. -- 
Instructors firrsl wroto tine specific objectives on 
blackboard and ll;en, in their own words, sinply 
explained whal tlic objectives meant. 
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Step 2: largo-group oral and written practice of objec- 
tives sessions — Next, instructors led students 
through selected oral and written exerciser] that 
enabled students to perform and practice the selec- 
ted objectives. 

Step 3: iden tification and discussion of superior and 

inferior uscv^^ of objectives within students^ own 
past writing — For "in context" illustration of 
objectives, instructors selected from all past writ- 
ings. If instructors could not find examples of 
objectives thcv were seeking fro'n the work of their 
own students, they next turned to a collection of 
student papers from previous semesters (Jobst and 
Batesel, .977). This was done to illustrate objec- 
tives in as immediate and as authentic a context as 
possible . 

stop 4: ac tual writing of essays — The necessity for each 
peer qroup to reach consensus on tcpios croiited a 
need for students to exchange ideas and views on 
what they would write, nnd how they would ;i|)(Jrorich 
the topic. Actual writing always occurro-J .lutside 
of class. Required length of essays was one full 
page, preferably typed and single-spaced. 'When 
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short papers were turned in, instructors promptly 
returned them and asked students to produce at 
least one full page. 



Step 5: peer group evaluation sessions — (See number six 

above, "Small Groups for Sustained Peer Evaluation") 

Step 6: individual revision of writing — After peer evalua- 
tion sessions, students were given ample opportunity 
for revision of all papers. Revision was given 
extensive attention during both peer sessions and 
on the days ti^at essays were due. On the£;e "due 
days," since thure was no time to reproduce papers 
and immediately begin group work, instructors con- 
centrated on revision tasks of past student papers. 



ANALYSIS 

Two inGLru::icnts were used to gather data: the Writing Apprehen- 
idon lost (Daly and Miller, 197b) and a two-hour post test writing sampi 
The Writing Approhonsion Tuct, administered at the beginning dnd end 
of the experiment, is a twenty-six item seaie used in numerous research 
studies since iLs iniLiiil testing. An aiiai>sis of variance on the 
Writing Appretiension pre tests revealed no siynificunt differenees in 
writing apprehension levels between all experimenlni and control group 
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studLMits at the beginning of the study. To achieve this initial 
relative equality across conditions, it was necessary to eliminate 
some subjects high in writing apprehension. This elimination was 
also necessary in determining the ten highest writing appreheniiives 
in each of tUe six groups so that these highly apprehensive subjects 
could serve as a selective sample for analysis. The elapsed time 
between Writing Apprehension pre tests and post tests was sixteen 
weeks. 

The post test writing samjDle administGred at the end of the 
study wad controlled across conditions in terms of time, topic, type 
of writing elicited, time allowed for completion, and procedure of 
administration, llssays were holx;itically scored by two trained and 
experienced raters. The scoring procedure involved initially having 
the raters independently rate two sets of "practice essays" written 
by high school seniors on the same topic as the essays completed by 
this study's college freshmen. These essays did not substantially 
differ in error frequeney, style, tone, or approach to the topie. 
For the firut of practice essays (n=2^), each rater worked at 
tiome independeiilly . From this initial set, raters selected the two 
best, tlic two ,'ivei-ayo, and ttie twu worst essays and then created cri 
teria I er juciijiiiij fuieh paperr,. \'t:xt. , the raters met with the resear 
and di ;;eii<;;.fd tlieir derived set: of (.•vaJuuL lonal guide 1 iiies ;is wel.l as. 
their da uagrei-rneiiln aljout tliu riit.iiujs of [jarticular pa[)eru. l5oUi 
raters-, had ei;;u:i,L ial J y •.u-leelod Ihi? name criloria tor evalualioo and 
easily acjreini uf.on a ruimnoti r.et of" staiulanh: lo use for ttus study's 
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test essays. Then, both raters revealed which essays they had inde- 
pendently chosen as the two best, two average and two worst and discussed 
their choices. Raters: next independently rated a second set of practice 
essays (n=18) and discussed their discrepancies of more than two points. 
After independently judging every ten essays from the actual study, 
raters stopped and discussed scores that differed on more than two 
points. Raters were required to take periodic rest breaks. The inves- 
tigator would have served as a third judge when disputes could riot be 
settled, but this was not necessary. A Pearson Product Moment Correla- 
tion Coefficient on the reters' adjusted score evaluations (n=llQ) 

proved to be .92. 

The independent variables for this study were three (3) instruc- 
tors and two (2) methods of teaching writing. The Uiree dependent 
variables included 1) level of students' writing apprehension, 2) 
number of words per essay in students' writing, and 3) overall quality 
of students' writing. A two-way analysis of variance was carried out 
for each of tfie three dependent variables to check for significant 
differences between experimental and control groups. Two of the 
analysnr, (for hypothesis numbers one and two) contained repeated 
moasuras. Itu- level of significance was selected for all 3naly3es 
of dat n. 



RuguUg of the analysis revealed tiuiL statistically significant 
difforencoG existed botwfM;n menus for experimental and control groups 
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for four of the eight hypotheses irwestigated. Hypothesis one was 
accepted and hypothesis two was rejected: both experimental and control 
groups ijhowed a significant decrease in writing apprehension from the 
beginning to the end of the study. However, the experimental group 
was significantly lower in writing apprehension than the control group 
at the end of the sixteen weeks, thus confirming hypothesis three 
(see Tabic 1). 



PJace Table 1 about here 



In addition, the experimental group's preselected high apprehen- 
sive writers reported significantly lower levels of writing apprehension 
than the control group's preselected high apprehensive writers, warran- 
ting acceptance uf hypothesis four. Hypotheses five and six were 
rejected. Neither the experimental group as a whole, nor the pre- 
selected tjigh apprehensive writers within the experimental group, 
wrote post test essays of significantly superior overall quality when 
compared to control group counterparts. Though not significantly 
different, an inspection of the overall quality mean scores for both 
comparisons (highs only and entire group) roveals trends that favor 
experimental sludcnts (see Tables 2 and 3). 



Place tables 2 and 3 iieru 
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For hypothesis seven, although the total number of words written 
per essay by the high appreheri^iive writers in the experimental and control 
groups did not prove significantly different, an examination of the mean 
scorcu (again see Table 2) reveals that the experimental group writers 
produced approximately 49 more words per essay than control group 
writers. When aU writers., from both groups were compared for length 
(hypothesis eight) , the experimental group writers wrote significantly 
longer post test compositions than their control group counterparts. 
This difference occurred at the .056 level of confidence (see Table A). 

Statistical analysis revealed no interactions between instruction 
and treatment. 



Place Table 4 here 



DISCUSSIUN 

examination of the data warrants four main conclusions, first, 
students' fear and avoidance of writing and of having their writing 
evaluated can be significantly reduced ui^iny cither method investi- 
gated. Second, the sequential and largely student-centered experimental 
treatment r.iynit icantly reduced writing apprehension at a f alitor rate 
than conventional instruction, riiird, the experimental treatipcnt 
produopd wriUn9 at" least as proficient ifi overall quality as the 
writiiK] produ.-ed by con\ entiotuii iMimpositioii instruction. Fuurlh, tlie 
experimental method produced esr,vy3 that were significantly longer than 
essays produced by the control inotliod. 
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It must bc2 clearly noted at this point that it is neither morally 
just nor academically wise to reduce writing apprehension (or any kind 
of academic anxiety) by indoctrinating students with false or sugar- 
coated notions about their ov;n abilities. This study made every 
attempt to avoid leading students to believe they were better writers 
than they actually were. However, a conscious attempt was indeed 
made to make students aware of tha positive qualities that they 
initially demonstrated in their own writing, and to continually note 
these 'qualities as they developed and became more visible in their 
written expression. For instructor-student conferences, instructors 
were encouraged to be honest but tactful. A number of the weekly 
instructor-researcher meetings involved discussion of student psyches. 
When students wrote about their own achievements and suggested grades 
for themselves, they were asked to do so in as realistic and .accurate 
a way as possible. Before the final instructor-student conferences, 
all students were assigned to read a humorous essay, ^'Belief in 
Keceiving an A" (sic) by Frank Parks (1978), which poked fun at 
studer^ts' various reasons for requesting an *'A** when a self-evaluation 
was requested from their Lnglish instructor. It was hoped that these 
attempts would prohibit inflated student perceptions of their own 
writing abi liti(-jr)--and at the same time not snip the buds of ^elf- 
confidi-ncu that lUc ex[)erimcntal troatmoiit attempted to cultivate. 
Hence, it is the observation uf this researct^cr ttiat the considerable 
reduction of writing apprehension that did occur was accomplished 
without falsely building student writing egos. 
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In a 1975 article that first considered any method for the reduc- 
tion of writing apprehension, Daly and Miller stated that 

The procedure commonly used of forcing students to write 
is very likely the wrong choice of treatments. All one 
is doing is reinforcing the punishing nature of the writing 
act in those situations. (1975, p. 248) 

All of the findings of this study contradicted the above 
prediction. Z> erimental students were indeed "forced" to write. 
But the main question for composition teachers raised by this project's 
results is that they consider how they force their students to write. 
There are several findings that underscore the uniformity of the 
experimental methodology's effects. 

With no significant differences found in Writing Apprehension 
Test means between the two groups at the beginning of the study, by 
semester's end, experimental groups achieved lower writing apprehension 
levels at a faster rate than did control groups. 

Second, an inspection of the data of each hypothesis that was 
found to be nonsignificant revealed means that consistently favored 
experimental groups. For example, even though there were nn significant 
diffoi-encen between experimental ;jiid control groups on overall quality 
of post tost essays, the experimental groups finished liigher than 
control groups (7.9 compared to 7.1), thus warranting tlio conclusion 
that composition instruction that is similarly structured can produce 
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vjriting at least as good as that produced in conventional composition 
classes. 

A third finding which emphasized the cleanliness of the experimental 
methodology was that statistical analysis found no interactions between 
instructors and treatment. Thus, provided with only two-hour weekly ■ 
training sessions, instructors became sufficiently skilled to apply 
the experimental treatment with consistent results. 

Another result of the study was that a significant differenct 
existed between the length of the experimental group's post test essays 
and tlie control group's post teat essays (at the .056 level of confidence). 
With variables held constant, the control group's mean essay length was 
533.7 words per essay, while thu experimental group students (who also 
at this time reported significantly lower levels of writing apprehension 
than their control group counterparts) wrote an average of 610.2 words 
per essay, llxperimental studtjnl.fi ' increased fluency parelleled thu 
findings of both Gee (1972) and Stalhud (!V7^) v.ln. likewise found 
increased fluency in the presence of positive attitudes toward writing. 
This finding becomes especially imp- r tant if one considers fluency in 
writing to bu a prerequisite tu skills development. 

Although experimental groups considered us a whole wrote significantly 
lonijer cssayb than students in .-ontrol groups, this was not Lhc case 
when only the higii apprehensive writers for each group w^re analyzed for 
their average number of words per essay. High apprchensives in experi- 
mental groups averaged 560,0 words per esGay, while their control group 
counterparts averaged 512.3 words' per essay. While this difference 
waij not statistically significant, it heavily favored experimontal 
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groups by an average of 48.5 wordo. Although this gain in length 
is considerable, it is possible that a longer treatment period was 
needed For the production rate of high apprehensive writers to 
increase to a statistically significant level. 

Experimental students' reduction of writing apprehension, their 
comparable overall quality of writing, and their increased flow of 
words constitute yet another piece of empirical support for struc- 
tured, student-centered methods of teaching writing. Moreover, these 
results point toward both confidence in the act of writing and a 
healthy acceptance of its subsequent evaluation, as comprising the 
nutritious kind of soil that is necessary for beginning writers to 
firmly take root. 
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TAGLE 1 

Two-Wny Analysis of Variance of Writinq Apprehension Poi3t Test Scores 

Between experimental nnd Control broup 



Source 



Inst rue l or 

Treatment 

Instructor X 
Treatment 

Error 

Totril 



D. f. 



2 
1 

2 

100 

in--; 



Sum of SquHres 



882.399 
1,141.020 

Aiy.7:v"^ 

21, -^i^^. 497 
23,088.650 



Mean Square 



Value 



441.199 
1,141.020 

209.866 
214.454 



2.06 
5.32 

%].9M 



^Significant at .05 level. 



PR> F 



0.1332 
0.0231* 

0.5794 



n 
C 



O 
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Table i' 

overall Quality and Length Means for All Writers 
In Experimental and Control Group 



Overall 

Quality licngth 
Group Number Mean Wean 



Experimental 55 7.909 610.236 
Control 52 7.346 533.788 
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lABUi) 3 

Overall Quality and Length Meancj for High Apprehensive 
V/riters in Experimental and Control Crroup 



Overall 

I 

Quality Length 
Group Number Mean Mean 



Experimental 29 7.93") 560.827 

Control 31 7.161 512.387 
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TABLE 4 

Two-Way AnaiysiP of VcJi iancc of PobL Test Cumpoyi Lionr- ' Leagth Scores 

Betv;een Experiniental and Control Group 



Source 



Instructor 

Treatmerit 

IrisLructoL X 
Treatment 

Error 

Total 



D. F. Sum of Squares Menn Square F Value PR > E 



2 131,ni7.19R 

1 156,211.642 

2 10,67U.637 
101 4,241,768.764 
106 4, 837,^^67. 601 



65,608.595 
156,211.642 

5,335.318 
41,997.710 



1.56 
3.72 

0.13 



0.2152 
0.0566" 

0.0008 



^Significant at .056 level. 



